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ODhe Ohildren’s Ferbice. 


I.—THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 
Hymn.—“‘ We thank thee, Lord, for this fair earth.’’—Bzshop Cotton. 
Lesson.—Luke x. 25-37. 
PRAYER. 


WE. give thee thanks, Almighty God, that thy “merciful kindness is great 

towards us.” Open our eyes to see the largeness of thy bounty, the 
sweetness of thy pity, the constancy of thy mercy. We thank thee for all kind 
souls by whose patience and ministry the burdens of men have been lightened. 
Above all we thank thee for Jesus Christ, who has made new streams of kind- 
ness to spring up in desert places, and new flowers of kindness to blossom in 
human hearts. May we learn of him how to be forgiving and forbearing, useful 
and merciful; how to do the brave, beautiful deeds of love. By our kindness 
may we make our life a little song which shall comfort the sad and inspirit the 
weary. Thou who leadest us by thy kindness from childhood to old age, take 
from us all hardness of heart; teach us to think more of others than our- 
selves; never may we wound another by our unkindness; if there are any who 
have done us an injury may we be ready to forgive; and if there are any we 
have wronged may we seek to be reconciled ere the sun go down. Write thy 
laws of kindness upon our hearts that like thee we may be kind not only to 
the good and ‘grateful, but also to the evil and unthankful. Of thy merciful 
kindness hear our prayer, O God, our Saviour. Amen. 


‘Our Father, who art in heaven,” &c. 


Hymn.—“‘ Little drops of water.’’—Bvewer. 
ADDRESS. 
Text.— Be ye kind one to another.’’—Eph. iv. 32. 


E are told of a ring, given by the fairies toa certain favoured child 

at his birth, which had the power of turning everything it 

touched to gold! How many people would like to have that ring. 

How nice it would be, you think, to have all the gold one wanted, and to 

be able with the touch of a ring to turn penny pieces into bright 

sovereigns. How nice to feel that there is nothing in the world which 
can be bought for money we could not afford to have. 
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Well, I will not tell you I am sorry I have not such a ring to give you 
to-day, and that I do not know where such a ring is to be found, because 
I am not at all sure that if you had it you would be happy. ‘‘ What! not 
happy,”’ you say, ‘‘if I could turn everything to gold, and have everything 
I wished that gold could buy? Why that is happiness.” I will not 
laugh at you for thinking so, because it is only natural you should think 
happiness is in having everything you wish. But let me tell you there is 
not a sensible man or woman in the world who will not say that happiness 
does not at all come by having just what we wish, and that there is some- 
thing very much better than being able to buy just what we like. Duty 
is better, obedience is better, kindness is better. So if there were such a 
ring do you know what I would do with it? I would hide it away where 
nobody could ever find it. 

Yet there is something every one may have far more wonderful than 
the fairies’ ring, something which really turns everything to gold, that is, 
something which makes life pleasant, and the bitter sweet, and rainy 
weather full of sunshine. What is that? It is kindness. Better than 
any fairy’s ring for making life happy is kindness, and kindness is a charm 
and treasure every one may have. 

Shakespere tells us that while King Henry IV. was sleeping, his son, 
Prince Henry, lifted his father’s crown to his own head. But Shakes- 
pere makes another of our Kings say 


‘My crown is in my heart, not on my head; 
Not deck’d with diamonds and Indian stones, 
Nor to be seen.” 


There is an inward crown, and the most glorious crown of all, which 
every one may wear. Whenever you show any one a kindness, whenever 
you make others happy by your love, you are putting on your Father’s 
crown—the crown of God. 

This is one of the secrets of human greatness—a large, kind heart. 
Nearly all men of commanding genius were kindly men—men of wide 
sympathies and much thought for other people, always ready to help 
lame dogs over a stile. Horace, Martin Luther, Shakespere, Michael 
Angelo, Dr. Johnson, Lord Macaulay, Sir Walter Scott, were all men 
full of human sunshine, and human sunshine just means human kindness. 

We all like kind people. What is the secret of making people kind? 
Be kind. The poet Rogers tells a story of a dear little girl who was 
everybody’s favourite, and how he said to her one day, ‘‘Why does 
everybody love you so much?”’ And she looked into his face with a 
smile and said, quite simply, “I suppose because I love everybody.’’ 
Yes, when you think people are unkind, and you complain and wonder 
that you should be treated so, it is well toask, ‘‘ Perhaps J have not been 
kind—perha ps the fault is in me.” 

And do you know that being kind to others always fills your 
own heart with sunshine and happiness. The others may not thank you 
but to be kind brings its own reward. It makes you sweeter, more 
musical in your own nature, more open to great thoughts, more capable 
of great things, in a word, more like God. It enlarges the heart, yes 
and it quickens the mind. ; 

There is a beautiful incident in the life of Beethoven from which we 
learn how the inspiration came upon him to write that lovely piece of 
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music called ‘‘The Moonlight Sonata.’’ It came when an act of simple 
kindness had flooded his heart, and uplifted his nature. One moonlight 
winter’s evening Beethoven and a friend were walking down a dark, 
narrow street, when they heard the tinkle of a poor, old, wheezy, broken- 
down piano. ‘‘Listen,” said Beethoven, ‘‘someone is playing my 
sonata in F minor.’”’? The sound came from a little, mean dwelling, and 
the two friends, looking through a chink in the shutter, saw a brother and 
sister, the brother mending shoes and the girl seated at a piano, playing 
from memory. Suddenly she broke down and burst out crying. ‘‘It is 
so beautiful—I cannot do it justice,’’ and then they saw that she was 
blind. 

“Let us go in,’’ said Beethoven. So they went in, and the great man 
said ‘“‘I am a musician, let me play for you.’”” He sat down at the poor, 
worn-out instrument, and played in such a way that the old piano 
sounded like a choir of angels, and brother and sister were silent with 
wonder and rapture. 

Suddenly the flame of the single candle flickered and went out. 
Beethoven paused, and his friend threw open the shutter to let in the 
moonlight. Then it seemed that the spell was broken, for Beethoven 
could not goon. At last the blind girl said, ‘‘ Wonderful man, who are 
you?’ For answer he struck the first bars of the sonata she had been 
playing, and ina moment she cried ‘‘Then you are Beethoven,’’ covering 
his hand with tears and kisses. 

He rose to go, but she held him back saying, ‘‘Play to-us once more 
—only once more.” 

He suffered himself to be led back to the instrument. The moon 
shone brightly through the window and lit up his glorious, rugged head. 
‘«T will play something to the moonlight,”’ said he. Then his hands dropped 
on the keys, and he began playing that infinitely lovely movement which 
now opens the Moonlight Sonata. And that was how it came—while his 
soul was warmed and flushed with an act of kindness. 

I do not say that when you play to please an old aunt, or sing a song 
to a little child out of kindness, you will be able to improvise a sonata— 
but I do say that every deed of kindness brings its own reward in the 
warming and quickening of our own nature. 

There is one thing about kindness I want to impress upon you. Be 
kind in your own homes, to your own fathers and mothers, to the 
members of your own family. 

There are people who are kind, polite, and attentive everywhere 
else but at home. There they forget what they practise abroad. And 
there are children who are kind to their own little friends they meet at 
school, or at parties, or at lawn tennis, but who forget to be kind with 
their own parents. With them they are rude and self-willed. They 
seem to think that just because they are their parents, they need not 
answer them politely, nor seek how to please them or save them trouble. 
I have sat at tables and have been shocked to hear the rudeness of 
children to their parents. Sometimes I felt quite sorry I had come. I 
know that children are apt to think their parents unkind because they 
will not let them have this or do that. I heard a girl once say of her 
mother, ‘‘She is perfectly cruel and unreasonable,’ and all the time 
I knew that mother’s heart was breaking with love for her child. Do 
you know how kindness best shows itself to fathers and mothers? Not 
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by throwing your arms round their necks and kissing them when you get 
a present, although that is quite right and pretty, but in obedience, in 
doing as they wish. Of course you would like your own way, and very 
often think that mother’s ways are old-fashioned and stupid, and you 
rebel and argue and go into sulks because you are not allowed to do as 
you please. But we are none of us here to do as we please. We are 
here first of all to obey orders and to please others. That makes the music 
of life. And you know in your better moments that your parents are 
not unkind; it is not that they have any pleasure in thwarting you, but 
that they love you that they lay their commands or prohibitions upon you. 
You do not understand the kindness of these things, but there are many 
things a child does not understand, which at first seem a hardship, but 
are afterwards seen to be true love. The very little child cries against 
having to learn his letters, and to make those troublesome pot-hooks, 
and does not understand as yet what treasures he is painfully unlocking. 
But some day he will bless his parents that they made him learn. Just 
so it is when we get older, into our teens or even twenties. Still it often 
happens that father and mother know best. They see the danger that 
is hidden from us in that companionship or in that amusement. They 
have experience: it is their kindness which forbids, and it cruelly wrings 
their hearts when you disobey. I do not say obey because you must; that 
is a poor ground for obedience: I say obey because you love, because you 
do not wish to give pain to those who have done so much for you, because 
obedience is one of the finest habits and most precious virtues a child or 
man can acquire. More than that, a kind heart would prompt you not 
only to fall in with your parents wishes, but to try and please them and 
make them happy. There area hundred little attentions your parents will 
never ask, but which it is easy and pleasant to pay, by which you may 
oh a happy look in their faces, and add to the sweet content of the 
ouse. 

What is true of fathers and mothers is often true of brothers and 
sisters. It is almost proverbial how kind and polite a lad can be to 
other fellows’ sisters! How winning and gracious a girl can be to 
other girls’ brothers! But girls and boys in the same house are often 
snappish and sullen one with another, and fail to show that kindness 
which alone makes life smooth and peaceful. At bottom they really 
love each other, but they are always sparring, or bickering, or fault- 
finding. All this petty misery comes because each is bent on having 
his own way. Oh! what Christianity there is in giving way, in not 
contending for little rights or best places, in keeping silence, in not 
fighting for the last word! It is terrible to see what an amount of 
bitterness and heart-burning comes from the unconquerable desire most 
of us have to say the last word. It is a very pitiful ambition. It 
cannot live for a moment in the presence of this command,—‘‘Be ye 
kind one to another,’’ 

There is one reason why we should be kind to fathers and mothers, 
to brothers and sisters, which is very pathetic. The time will certainly 
come with our parents, and it may come with some of our brothers and 
sisters, when it will be no longer possible for us to be kind to them. 
Some day mother will be gone, gone for ever; and father—father will 
be no more; or brother or sister will be taken from us to a far country 
whence there is no coming back. What a comfort then it will be to 
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remember that nothing but kind, loving words, nothing but kind and 
gentle deeds ever passed between you. And then there will be no 
sorrow like that of recalling unkind things that were once done and 
never now can be undone; unkind words once spoken that can never 
now be unsaid; neglects and coldnesses for which you can now make 
no amends, and there is nothing left but a voice within which cries 
bitterly, ‘‘Oh! that we had those years to live again, how different it 
all should be.” 

Dear children, I can wish for you no greater good than this, that 
you may have the law of kindness written in your hearts by God’s 
finger. ‘‘Kind hearts are more than the coronets’’ says the poet; yes, 
more than any earthly treasure. And kindness begins at home. Don’t 
keep all your smiles, and sweetness, and patience, and service, and 
attention for those outside; keep some for home consumption. The 
kindness which is first of all kind at home, and which has its roots in 
home affections, is the kindness which will best stand the wear and 
tear of the rough world. ‘‘Be ye kind one to another.” 


ConcLuUDING Hymn. 


1. O King of glory bright, 3. Where love is words are mild, 
Thy angels clad in light All strifes are reconciled, 
Praise thee both day and night; All pain and toil beguiled; 
We too, of lowly birth, Love makes the weakest strong, 
Thy children here on earth, Love makes our life a song, 
Praise thee with pious mirth. Love never can be wrong. 

2. O Lord, enthron’d above, 4. O God, our Father dear, 

Thy great and gracious love Thy love be always near 

Our joy shall ever prove; To cast out every fear: 

Thy love shall show the way, ! Our song we then shall raise, 
And teach us all the day— And chant in sweetest lays 
In all we do or say. Love’s everlasting praise. 


JosgerpH Woop. 


A PRAYER FOR A CuHILp.—O God, my heavenly Father, thou hast blessed 
me with affectionate parents and relatives and many kind friends; my daily 
bread, my needful raiment, and my peaceful home, are all gifts of thy good- 
ness. Make me, therefore, of a contented and cheerful mind. O God, thou seest 
everything I do, thou knowest everything I think. Help me to make my 
heart and life pure as in thy sight. Give me strength to keep all the good 
resolutions which I form. When I feel anything to be wrong, may I be sure 
not to doit. May I never be guilty of the great sin of violating the truth. 
Help me to preserve my temper, to obey my parents with a ready mind, to be 
kind, forbearing, and unselfish in my conduct towards all about me. May I 
remember that thou hast sent Jesus Christ to make us good and happy, and 
though I have not seen him, yet may I love him, and try to be in all things 
his true disciple. Amen,—Memorials of the Rev, Charles Wicksteed, 
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THE STORY OF CATHERINE CAPPE. 


fh Risces village of Long Preston lies high up among the hills in the 

north-west of Yorkshire. A hundred years ago it was an isolated 
place, and its rare intercourse with the valleys below was carried on up 
and down the steep, rocky road by pack-horses. Its inhabitants, who 
called themselves by the ancient name of statesmen, lived on their own 
freehold plots of ground, and were quaint people with simple, uncouth 
manners. In their midst, as vicar and justice of the peace, lived the 
Rev. Jeremiah Harrison, whose daughter Catherine’s story is to be told 
in few words. 

She was born in the old grey-stone vicarage on June 3rd, 1744, and 
she and her little brother found its pleasant garden a safe play-place as 
soon as they could run alone. The vicar and his wife were happy and 
contented until, as time passed, Mrs. Harrison’s relatives, who were 
people of rank and wealth, foolishly wished for her a more important 
position than she could find in this lonely place among-the hills. The 
living of Catterick in Richmond was in the gift of the family, and it was 
presented to Mr. Harrison. Thither, while Catherine was still quite a 
child, he removed; not without regret for the quiet life he had been 
leading. 

Catherine missed the kind wives of the statesmen, who had made a 
pet of her. They had flattered her, it is true; but the companionship 
of birds and flowers and innocent country pleasures had helped to keep a 
child-like heart within her. Such a life she could have no longer amid 
the busy ways of Catterick. Her father and mother ‘‘went into society.”’ 
The child began to hear of the great connections, and to long for notice 
and admiration. To make matters worse, her father had an old-fashioned 
prejudice against the education of girls, and Catherine’s little mind, in 
absence of better nourishment, was fed by all kinds of foolish influences. 
For a short time she went to school in York. There, the first enquiries 
of her new companions were concerning her father’s station, and the 
number of servants he kept. She became a good needlewoman and 
skilled in embroidery, but that did not satisfy her growing powers. She 
paid visits, and went home to lead an empty, idle life, bent on excitement 
and pleasure, and no dream ever visited her of the ways of usefulness 
and influence possible even to a young girl like herself. 

Meanwhile, her brother, building his hopes on what his father’s 
talents and his mother’s connections might do for him, was at Cambridge 
preparing to enter the church; but he was filled with discontent, and 
longed for some easy way to riches and fame. Neither of these young 
people had any idea that a person’s veal worth depends on the character 
within. Both were relying on false hopes and outside props which 
could, in the end, prove of no avail, 

But, in course of time, into Catherine’s aimless life came new and 
sad experiences. Among others, the knowledge of bitter disappoint- 
ments in the lot of a companion whose aims had been as empty and 
foolish as her own. She began to realise how worthless were her own 
dreams of what she would be and have. Like Cinderella, in the fairy 
tale, she sat one night alone by the dying fire crying and longing for 
something better than she had hitherto found in her dull, unsatisfactory 
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life. Her thoughts found expression in an old verse which she had read 
that day, and which ran thus :— 


“ How slow the unprofitable moments roll, 
That lock up all the functions of my soul; 
That keep me from myself and still delay 
Life’s instant business to a future day.” 


As she sat musing, like Cinderella’s fairy god-mother to lead her to un- 
expected happiness, came a longing for self-improvement and usefulness: 
and this unsatisfied desire was the first step to a worthier life. 
Catherine’s good intentions were soon put to the test. Her father fell ill, 
and his state grew worse each month. Her brother, indolent and self- 
indulgent, was a cause of trouble and added to the home cares. Mr. 
Harrison longed for his old home among the hills, and they went there 
on a visit. He died, and the mother and daughter came back to 
Catterick to wind up their affairs. The living had passed into the care 
of the Rev. Theophilus Lindsey; and after Mrs. Harrison and Catherine 
had said good-bye to their friends, they parted from each other for a 
time. 

Catherine went to stay with some of her mother’s wealthy relatives, 
and thus entered at last into the sort of life she had longed for so much 
in old times. Nostel, where her cousins lived, was a fine old hall stand- 
ing in its own extensive park. She found herself in the midst of luxury. 
But ‘‘all is not gold that glitters.’’? There was another side to this 
splendour. Quarrels were frequent among the indolent people who lived 
at Nostel, and the worst qualities in each person were encouraged. Not 
a noble thought or good impulse found support there: Yet these were 
the relatives of whom Catherine, when a girl, had been so proud, and 
from whom her brother had hoped for promotion. For him, too, the 
vision faded. He was invited to join his sister there. His weak nature 
was discovered, and he was tempted to intemperate habits. He learned 
that no help could come from the family at Nostel. He took a small 
curacy at Bedale, seven miles from Catterick, and his mother and 
Catherine went to live with him. 

The new home was a tiny house, and the means of the little family 
were small. Catherine needed help to show her how to make the best of 
her lot, and how to make even untoward circumstances advance the growth 
of character. This help came. She went to visit Mr.and Mrs. Lindsey in 
her old home at Catterick. There the real meaning of life began to 
dawn upon her, when she saw the spirit which guided the deeds of this 
noble-minded clergyman and his wife. Their first thought was always 
“what is right?’”’ never ‘‘what is most pleasant?’ nor ‘‘what will other 
people say or think?”’ Their constant effort was to help everyone about 
them ; they had no self-indulgent thoughts, and plain living and high 
thinking was the rule of their lives. Yet all was purest enjoyment. So 
happy a time had Catherine Harrison never spent before, and she went 
back to Bedale with a new motive, which had power to brighten and 
widen what had once seemed to promise to be only a dull and narrow 
lot. 

Bedale was a small manufacturing town. On Sundays the children 
of the work-people played and idled in the streets. At Catterick Mr. 
Lindsey, among other good works, had set on foot classes for the young 
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people of his parish—the first step towards Sunday schools in England. 
Could she not do something of the same kind? thought Catherine, 
though she felt sadly ignorant and inexperienced, and had no room at her 
disposal but a tiny back-kitchen. ‘‘ Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 
Into this little place she gathered the mischievous children out of the 
street, by three or four at a time, as many as the room would hold, and 
taught them in classes, one class succeeding another. Many little ones 
came under her influence in this way, and it followed that she became 
acquainted with their parents, and found ways of helping them in their 
homes. It was a new experiment, and a century ago new experiments 
were looked on with suspicion. She was laughed at and considered an 
odd young woman whom it were wiser to avoid. But what did that matter? 
She had now a worthy interest in her life, and in helping others she 
found herself happy. 

Catherine continued to visit Mr. and Mrs. Lindsey at Catterick, till 
in 1774 a change came in their affairs. It is a well-known story how 
Theophilus Lindsey during his hard-working life at Catterick grew into 
a wider faith than that which was held by the people about him. In that 
year, 1774, loving truth and honesty more than his church and friends, 
which were dear to him as his life, he declared himself a Unitarian, gave 
up his home and his living, and went out with his wife homeless into the 
world. In those days denial of the doctrine of the Trinity was held to 
be a crime, and the results to these brave people could not fail to be 
loneliness and poverty. Catherine had learned from them to think as 
well as to work. She saw the truth of the simple faith for which they 
had given up everything, and instead of mourning that she would lose 
them as neighbours she gloried in their self-sacrifice, declared herself 
also a Unitarian, and was ready for any trouble that might fall on her- 
self in consequence. Meanwhile her brother, tired of his curacy, had 
taken a farm at Staukhouse, near Leeds, and a share of the little 
property which belonged to her mother had been sunk in this new 
venture. Scarcely enough was left to pay the house rent at Bedale. 
Catherine would gladly have opened a school, but parents refused to 
send their children to be trained by a Unitarian. It seemed to Mrs. 
Harrison the wisest plan to live with her son at Staukhouse, and this 
change was made accordingly. 

The new abode was a lonely farm-house. A bleak common lay near 
it; beyond the common the black pit-mouths of the coal mines where 
the colliers of a neighbouring village worked. A home in such surround- 
ings, with an intemperate, idle brother, was not a pleasant prospect. 
But Catherine had trained herself to make the best of circumstances. 
She became a sunshine in that shady place, and when all her home work 
was done, looked about to see what good she could do elsewhere. Close 
at hand were the wretched huts of the colliers: she longed to help their 
thirftless, idle wives and daughters to a better state of life. It so 
happened that an old lady living in the neighbourhood had long pitied 
these poor dwellers at Staukhouse. Mrs. Edmondson met with Catherine 
and was attracted by the enthusiasm and energy of the girl. Together 
they set on foot a woman’s benefit club for the help of the colliers’ wives; 
and Mrs. Edmondson, by her wealth, and Catherine, by her work and 
sympathy, did much to improve their condition. By and by the older 
lady lost her money, a small lodging became her home, and, like 
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Catherine, she had only advice and personal help to give. Yet the 
grateful families of the colliery could have told wonderful tales of all they 
owed to these two women who had no money to give. 

For Catherine, as time went on, home anxieties increased. Her 
brother neglected the farm. At length he fell ill. Creditors pressed for 
payment. Catherine had to look into his affairs, and found heavy debts 
owing by him. To meet them she sacrificed all her mother’s property, 
except an annuity of sixty pounds, and borrowed money of a friend, for 
the payment of which she made herself responsible. Then the little 
family was broken up. The mother and daughter were homeless and 
very poor. The son took a curacy again: but before long he was 
suddenly seized with illness, and though Catherine hastened to him she 
never saw him alive again. What memories could he leave behind him 
but those of a wasted life? 

In 1782 Catherine settled with her mother in a tiny house in York. 
Two old aunts lived there (her father’s sisters), and they held out to her 
the possibility of ‘‘genteel society’? in the old city. Catherine was too 
poor—probably her heretical creed would have stood in the way of such 
a life. Certainly she had no longer any wish for mere pleasure seeking 
for its own sake. She began again in this new sphere to make fresh 
interests for herself by helping other people. One step at a time the way 
opened before her. Mrs. Grey, a wealthy lady in York, gave the funds, 
and Catherine set on foot a spinning school for ragged children. She 
gained leave to visit the Grey Coat school, and by degrees made herself 
useful there, and gained influence with the old-fashioned directors of the 
school, who gladly listened to the improvements she proposed. Mean- 
while she was the tender companion of her mother, and. was always ready 
to cheer the unoccupied hours of her old aunts. The simple creed she 
had learned from Theophilus Lindsey in old days grew dearer and more 
helpful to her every year, and in the Unitarian chapel in York, where 
the Rev. Newcome Cappe was minister, the worship of the first day 
of the week, in which both intellect and heart could unite, strengthened 
her to meet the work and worries of the following six days. 

Catherine’s youth had passed away by this time, and she had entered 
upon middle life. In 1787 Mr. Cappe, whose friendship had been greatly 
valued by her, asked her to become his wife. Her first thought was her 
mother. She could not be left alone. Her second thought that she must 
not take fresh reponsibilities upon herself while the debt incurred for her 
brother was still unpaid. So she put away from her this prospect of 
happiness, until as time went on circumstances changed: an unexpected 
legacy gave her means to repay her friend, and a plan presented itself 
which insured her mother’s comfort. Then she married Mr. Cappe, 
and she joyfully welcomed all the duties and interests her new life 
brought to her. Her husband’s children became to her as her own, and 
she delighted in all her work at home and abroad, while fresh means of use- 
fulness continually opened out before her. But before very long she met 
with heavy troubles: among others the death of her two step-sons and 
the hopeless illness of her husband, whose faithful, tender nurse she 
became till his death. Then she busied herself in preparing his memoirs 
and sermons for publication; and when that employment was done, 
while cheerfully waiting the call to follow her husband and mother to the 
better land, she looked round to see how she could best spend her old 
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age. She had no evil habits to mourn, no character to alter when it was 
too late. The brave old lady still made use of every chance to make her 
corner of the world happier and better. By her influence she greatly 
strengthened the Unitarian church in York, and awakened public 
interest in the college for dissenting: ministers which had been removed 
thither from Manchester. To every good cause that came in her way 
she gave a kind word and a helping hand, and small beginnings that she 
never despised grew great and strong by means of the encouragement 
that she and others, who were true and faithful like herself, gave. 

Thus, by the wise use of all the opportunities God sent her, Catherine 
Cappe had carved out for herself amid the many changes and troubles 
of her lot a brave, useful and happy life, and at the close of a summer 
evening in 1821, when she had seemed to her daughters to have passed 
a day even more bright and sunny than usual, she suddenly passed away 
from earth ready to enter upon higher work. 

Frances E. Cooke. 


Lessons on the Garly Christians. 


Founded on the Book of Acts. 


I.—A LAST VISION OF JESUS. (Acts i. 1-11, R.v.) 


We* know now that into this book of Acts were gathered many mar- 
vellous stories, especially of the first events after the death of Jesus. 
The book opens with one of these which shows the kind of narrative 
which the early Christians loved to hear about Jesus. The writer tells it 
as if he fully believed it to be true, but we must remember (1) that he 
may have lived a very long time after, (2) that many wonderful stories 
were afloat in the years of the early Christians, and (3) that though 
Paul and the other apostles certainly believed Jesus to be still living, and 
used expressions about his being exalted to heaven, none of them in the 
rest of the New Testament says anything about Jesus actually going up 
into the clouds from a hill-side as this last vision relates. If we take it 
as a poetical belief of the early church, and treat it so, it may still be 
useful and interesting to us. In every section of our book we shall try 
and find some good thought worth remembrance, and we shall call 
it ‘‘ Our Lesson.” 


Our Lesson.—God’s kingdom is not one to be set up in earthly 
splendour, but in true and noble life. 


SCENE AND PERsons.—The famous hill outside Jerusalem on the 
east, Olivet; a deep valley separated it from the steep cliff which was 
crowned by the wall of the city. Jesus sat there not long since, mourning 
over the coming ruin of the city as it lay beautiful before him. In a 
grove near the foot he had prayed the last, fullest prayer, ‘‘Thy will be 
cone.” Thence he was hurried by an armed mob, and delivered up to 
death, The picture presents us with the group of disciples still haunting 
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the spot. It is some forty days after that awful night. In the midst the 
loving fancy beholds the Lord, nevermore to be subject to anguish or 
death. They talk together about the ‘‘kingdom”’ of Israel, and about 
a holy spirit which shall make them witnesses for Jesus unto all men. 
Then he is mysteriously parted from them, and ‘‘a cloud received him 
out of their sight.” 4 

Nores oN THE VERSES.—Verse 1, ‘‘ Former treatise,’ ‘‘ Theo- 
philus.’”” The writer means us to think of the Gospel of Luke as his 
first work, and this is to be its completion. It has been thought that 
Theophilus was only a name taken to mean any devout reader, and its 
meaning is suitable—a ‘‘Lover of God.’’—Verse 2, ‘‘Holy spirit.” 
Such is the exact meaning of the Greek writer. Much misconception 
may be avoided if we remember this. Jesus is said to choose his 
apostles ‘‘ through holy spirit;’’ they are to be baptised in ‘‘holy spirit;”’ 
and only after this spirit has been thus spoken of, is it called ‘the holy 
spirit.”” It is the spirit which is holy, which abides in faithful disciples 
and guides and comforts them.—Verse 3, ‘‘His passion,”’ that is, his 
suffering. ‘‘Forty days.’’ Notice the fondness of the Hebrews for this 
round number. ‘They reckoned ‘‘forty’’ years wanderings in the wilder- 
ness. Moses was supposed to have been on Mount Sinai ‘‘forty”’ days. 
Again and again the land is said to have had rest ‘‘forty’’ years. And 
Jesus is said to have fasted ‘‘forty’’ days at the temptation. In each 
case.a merely indefinite time need be all that is implied.—Verse 5; ob- 
serve how John’s influence remains in the Christian community. He 
used the outward cleansing of the body as a sign of inward newness of 
life. The rite, where it remains, has still this meaning. How fully we 
should have ‘‘holy spirit’’ if we were really ‘‘baptised”’ in it as John’s 
disciples were immersed in water!—Verse 6, this is a remarkable echo 
of an old idea of the Jews. The writer shows Peter (chap. ii.) preaching 
Jesus as the expected Messiah who was to set up the kingdom of David 
again. Several attempts had been made to re-establish the fallen 
monarchy. The glory of the Maccabean house soon faded. Herod, 
‘King of Judea,’’ was not looked upon as a true Jew; and his monarchy 
failed also. The Romans became stronger and stronger till the Jews 
lost all hope of having a kingdom again. (See introduction.) Jesus, 
true to the Gospel picture, is represented as putting aside such aims at 
temporal rule; and directs attention once more to the gift of holy spirit 
which is to come. 

SuecEstive THoucuts.—(a) Christianity clings to the one great 
life still. The disciples believe in a Master, risen indeed, yet sympathis- 
ing with their lot on earth. Death of the body has not put a barrier 
between them and him, They are even more closely linked than before 
by that ‘‘holy spirit’? which binds all natures into one with the holy 
Father of all. (4) Mere curiosity is no mark of true interest in God’s 
kingdom, but a faithful witness for it to all men. Much must be sealed 
from mortal knowledge. Blessed is he who is faithful to the light granted 
him! (c) We may still cherish the faith that the ‘cloud’ has not for 
ever hidden Jesus. If he comes not to us as the early Christians expected, 
descending from heaven, we may follow whither he has gone. 

Revigw QuestTions.—(1) What did the ‘former treatise’’ tell 
about? (2) Name some modern people who have lived in ‘‘holy spirit.” 
(3) What did the disciples ask Fesus? (4) What was the answer? 
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Il.—IN THE UPPER CHAMBER. (Acts i. 12-26.) 


Our Lesson.—Pvayer enables the weak and sorrowful to become strong 
and brave. 


ScENE AND Prrsons.—We are now given a glimpse of the 
first meetings of the disciples. They are gathered into an ‘‘upper 
chamber,”’ perhaps the room where Fesus had last supped with them. 
On that occasion there had been twelve chosen followers with him. Now 
he is gone, and one of the twelve is gone. But a goodly company is 
with the eleven; the writer speaks of a hundred and twenty in all. 
Some have thought he meant to include all the disciples in these; but 
there is no reason to suppose all who ever sympathised with Jesus could 
gather into one upper room. They were amazed at his death and hung 
back silently. Here, however, were the workers, the believers in his 
resurrection, the apostles of his gospel. They abide in prayer. That 
is their only refuge. He had taught them to pray, ‘‘Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done.’’ Meanwhile they prepare to carry on the work, and 
choose a twelfth apostle in the place of Judas Iscariot. Very soon they 
must be active, willing to withstand scorn and suffering for the sake of 
their Master; now they gather spiritual strength for the struggle. 

NorTes ON THE VERSES.—Verse 12, ‘‘Sabbath day’s journey.” 
This was popularly supposed to be the distance of the tabernacle from 
the furthest point of the camp in the wilderness. It was about two 
thousand paces.—Verse 13, ‘‘Zealot,’’ that is one who belongs to the 
Zealots— a party of Jews spoken of by Josephus as extremely attached 
to the law of Moses, and violently opposed to foreign rule in the land. 
‘‘ Judas of James’’ may have been son or brother of James. The other 
Judas—Iscariot, probably the only Judean of the twelve, was now dead, 
as the writer goes on to tell.—Verse 19, ‘‘Their language,’’ a modified 
Hebrew, commonly called Avamaic. This was the language Jesus 
spoke, and ‘‘Akeldama,”’ ‘‘ Field of blood,’”’ is one of the few Aramaic 
words in the New Testament.—Verse 20, ‘‘The Book of Psalms; ”’ 
really there are five small books bound into one. The Jews used them 
as their hymn-book, having proper psalms for Special occasions. 
Very likely the ‘‘hymn”’ they last sang with Jesus was the ‘Great 
Hallel,’’ Psalms cxiii. to cxvili., as this was sung at the Passover 
supper.—Verse 23, ‘‘ Bar-sabbas,”’ that is, ‘‘son ot Sabbas,’’ compare 
Bar-abbas, Bar-jonas, Bar-nabas, &c. ‘‘Justus’’ is a Roman name, and 
tells of the influence of the foreigner. ‘‘Matthias,’’ who was elected 
apostle, is never spoken of again in the New Testament, and indeed of all 
the twelve the only three that are mentioned again are Peter, James, and 
John. Notice also this last appearance of Mary, the mother of Jesus. 
There is no trace of the adoration of Mary which grew up in the 
church, and which still remains in Roman Catholicism and the Greek 
Church. The brethren of Jesus were known to Paul who met one of 
them at Jerusalem (Gal. i. 19 ‘‘James’’).—Observe also the leading 
part assigned to Peter. Probably the writer meant to draw a parallel 
between Peter and Paul, and so makes the former more prominent in 
the early church than he really was; though the gospel histories show 
that he always stood forth from the rest in boldness of utterance, 
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SucegstTive THoucuTs.—(a) The story of Judas which is brought 
in here by the writer is not that which is told in Matt. xxvii. 5-10. 
There is an agreement in linking a ‘‘ Field of Blood’”’ with the memory 
of Judas. After his treachery the disciples could not find words too 
hard to fling at him. Dante in his great poem puts Judas into the 
lowest deep of hell, there to be hopelessly tortured for ever. To this 
day it is the custom to ‘flog Judas’’ on board Greek ships when the 
‘passion ’’ week comes round. The legend of the ‘‘ deathless man ”’ 
has been linked with his name under the title of the ‘‘ wandering Jew.”’ 
But all this hatred of the betrayer is possibly, as most hatred is, quite 
misplaced. It is possible Judas never meant to get Jesus killed. He 
may have only wished to hasten the time when Jesus would assert 
himself over his enemies. The depth of his despair leading him to kill 
himself when he saw his Master about to be slain is more consistent 
with the bitter feelings of a man who terribly failed in a daring scheme, 
than with the sordid soul of one who simply cared for money. At any 
rate, the other disciples had all run away from Jesus in his hour of need, 
and it would have shown better in them to have expressed a self- 
reproaching sorrow, than to pour wrath on the unhappy Judas. It 
should be our aim to be rid of our own faults rather than to point 
out those of others. (4) The election of the twelfth apostle by ‘lot ”’ 
was a bad example which ought not to be copied. Selecting a name 
by chance was often practised among the Hebrews (J Sam. x. 20-21 ; 
xiv. 41-2) and modern Christians have sometimes practised similarly. 
(see ‘‘ Adam Bede’’—Dinah’s Bible.) When we have prayerfully con- 
sidered our duty, and are thus truly guided by ‘“‘ holy spirit,’’ we shall 
best decide difficult matters by the light of intelligence which God has 
given us. (c) Thechief consolation of the troubled little community was 
‘‘prayer.”’ It is by lifting up our souls to the thought of God that we 
learn to judge how little after all we need fear from men. ‘The disciples 
were thus making ready for a brave declaration of their faith in Jesus. 

REVIEW QuesTions.—(1) Name any three apostles? Other three? 
(2) Who was the chief speaker in the upper chamber? (3) How many 
are said to have been present? (4) What did they do? (5) Name 
the two of whom one became apostle? Which one ? 


IlIl.—PENTECOST, OR THE FIFTIETH DAY. (Acts ii. 1-21.) 


Our LeEsson.—God gives holy spirit to those who ask Him. 


SCENE AND Persons.—The little seed of the Christian church begins 
to burst its shell. From the upper chamber where all is anxiety and 
gloom, we pass into the temple courts and in the full light of joyous day 
mingle with the multitudes gathered at the feast. Contrast this feast 
with the last. Zhen the gladness of the season was changed into saddest 
mourning, The beloved Master was seized and slain, his blood being 
shed even as that of the sacrificial lambs for the passover celebration. 
Henceforth the Christian Jew would always associate the death of Jesus 
with that greatest feast of the calendar. But now, though he appears no 
more, his holy spirit fills the disciples. It is the feast of First-fruits and 
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they go forth into the harvest-field of the world to gather in the first-fruits 
of souls. After all it was not long since they had seemed utterly 
defeated; it was but two months, nay less, since they stood afar off 
broken-hearted and dismayed as they looked towards Calvary and its 
crosses, Now on the first occasion when the city is thronged again as 
it was then they are are ready to speak boldly for their crucified Lord. 
Truly, there is no time to be lost in the Christian warfare ! 

NorTes ON THE VERSES.—Verse 1, ‘‘ Pentecost’? a Greek word 
meaning ‘‘ Fiftieth,’’—the fiftieth day after Passover. It occurred there- 
fore in the early summer, the wheat harvest being celebrated by the 
presentation of two loaves made from the new crop. The weeks 
preceding, corresponding with our May, were the best for travel; the 
land was at its brightest; the hot season would soon set in when journeys 
would be more irksome. Hence this was of all the feasts the one most 
likely to be attended by travellers from a distance. The almonds and 
grapes began to ripen in favoured spots, and the barley harvest was all 
in. The pious pilgrims brought thank-offerings for the promise of the 
year’s plenty. ‘‘All together in one place’’—no doubt disciples from 
Galilee had come up to Jerusalem, and had sought out the apostles and 
their little community.—Verse 4, ‘‘ They were all filled with holy spirit.”’ 
Many times in the New Testament we read of men being influenced by 
‘holy spirit.’”’ Doubtless there were strange signs of excitement, such 
as are seen at many revival meetings; and these were attributed to divine 
power. But on no other occasion is it recorded that the ‘‘sound’”’ here 
spoken of, or the ‘‘ tongues of fire,’’ were observed. It seems difficult to 
resist a suspicion that some perfectly natural occurrence which was not 
understood by the people of that time was interpreted by the tellers of 
the story into the marvel here. Do not sever between divine action and 
nature’s action; a modern poet says ‘‘If He thunder by law, the thunder 
is yet His voice.’’ So that an electric flame seen in the room would be to 


them a miracle, to us natural; yet all of God’s ordering. ‘‘ They began to 
speak with other tongues.’’ This it was that no doubt shaped the 
peculiar vision of ‘‘Tongues of fire.’’ Paul knew of ‘‘ tongues’”’ in the 


church ; and in our own day there have been speakers with ‘‘ tongues ”’ 
(Irvingite church). These ecstatic utterances were no doubt marvellous 
to the hearers; just as idiotic ravings were thought to be inspired by 
many ancient people (‘‘Cassandra,’’ see also Acts xvi. 16.) Paul claimed 
to speak with ‘‘tongues’’ more than any of his Corinthian readers, 
(J Cor. xiv. 18-19) but he would rather speak five words, with his under- 
standing, than ten thousand words in a ‘‘tongue’’; showing he valued 
these ‘‘ tongues’? very little.—Verse 5, ‘‘ Devout men’’ from every nation 
under heaven ’’—a crowd of strangers, many of them born abroad, yet 
true to their fathers’ sanctuary. Probably the common tongue of Judea 
would be slightly known to them; their usual means of intercourse would 
be Greek, which was spoken by travellers everywhere.—Verse 6, ‘In his 
own language’’—the writer evidently meant that many languages then 
used were spoken by the inspired apostles. Paul never knew of that 
kind of tongue. Indeed he and Barnabas, who were surely as full of 
holy spirit as any, did not understand the natives who spoke ‘ Lyca- 
onian’’ at Lystra (Acts xiv. 11.) Besides there would be no marvel 
to a foreigner simply to be addressed in own tongue by a stranger, whose 
accent might be Galilean indeed, but of whom he knew nothing further, 
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Perhaps we may conclude that (a) the excitement of the enthusiastic 
Christians was quite unintelligible to their hearers, but one may have 
thought the words he heard were those of his neighbour’s language, they 
certainly were not his own; (0) the report thus got about that they were 
actually speaking these languages ; and (c) the writer adopts the tradition 
boldly that the hearers confessed such to be the case. Certainly we do not 
find that the apostles ever made use of such a gift again though it might 
have been very useful; and the nature of the utterances themselves 
was so far from that of simple foreign speech (which sounded in every 
street of Jerusalem unnoticed at that day) that the rude verdict of 
many was that the speakers were ‘‘ filled with new wine.’’—Verse 9, 
‘* Parthians’’—very powerful nation, country lies N.E. of Palestine 
(find on map). Media, Elam, and Mesopotamia, lie E. Some have 
suggested Jvdia in place of Judea: Jews lived in India before the time 
of Jesus. ‘‘Cappadocia,’’ &c., places in what is now called Asia 
Minor. ‘‘ Asia,’’ a Roman province of which Ephesus was the capital. 
Egypt, Libya,—well-known parts of Africa; Rome, Island of Crete, in 
Europe,—thus all the three known continents sent pilgrims to Jeru- 
salem.—Verse 15, ‘‘Third hour” nine in the morning.—Verse 16, 
‘* Joel’’—-here Peter is described as using Old Testament Scripture 
again ; this time the prophicies of one of the Judean teachers who lived 
before the Assyrian invasion. This was an oracle of a kind very popular 
in the generations about the time of Jesus. People were feverishly 
looking for a miraculous event from God on behalf of the nation. Many 
books were written containing references to the coming ‘‘ Day of the 
Lord,”’ and this ancient writer was appropriately quoted by Peter toa 
people all astir with expectations of signs and wonders.—Verse 17, 
‘‘Prophesy’’ means, here as elsewhere, mot to foretell, but to speak forth ; 
thus the apostle bids his readers ‘‘ despise not prophesyings’’ (J Thess. 
v. 20), and the Puritans sought for ‘‘liberty of prophesying’’ 7.e. of 
preaching.—Verse 19, ‘‘ Wonders and signs:’’ observe the fondness of 
ancient people (and some modern ones) for strange events, in order to be 
convinced of divine action. We must learn to see divine power as much 
in the daily sunshine as in the eclipse. 

SUGGESTIONS.—(a) Do not be disappointed that people no longer 
show signs of inspiration like those claimed by the narrative. The real 
marvels are those changes of spirit which result in new courage and 
noble life. The Jews asked Jesus for ‘‘a sign,’’ but he did not en- 
courage such marvel seeking. The kingdom of God cometh “ without 
observation,’’ it ‘‘is within you.”’ (4) It would not be those who mocked 
at the excited men who began to speak so strangely, who would 
get any good from what they heard ; but those who quietly and thought- 
fully paid attention so that they might catch the real meaning of it all. 
(c) The Christian Church keeps up the memory of that Pentecost at 
Whitsuntide, and every year prayers are made for the incoming of the 
holy spirit. It comes in fullest measure to the faithful, to those who 
listen to the voice of conscience, to those who devoutly seek guidance from 
the Father of all spirits. 

Review Questions.—(1) What does Pentecost mean? (2) How 
came so great a multitude of strangers present? (3) What did Paul 
say about ‘tongues?’ (4) Who was the prophet whose words Peter 
used? (5) Do you expect a special ‘‘ Great Day of the Lord” to come? 
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IV.—PETER’S SERMON AND ITS EFFECT. (Acts ii. 22-47.) 


Our Lesson.—The end of all Preaching ts Repentance and New Life. 


Scene AND PeErsons.—For the first time in the story of Christian 
preaching we find here the ‘‘gospel’’ spoken by the lips of a disciple. 
Hitherto the twelve were ‘‘learners,’’ now they feel themselves ‘‘ sent,” 
—‘‘ apostles ’’—to preach tidings of salvation. It is unfortunate that we 
cannot receive these words as a full account of what Peter really said. At 
most they can be but notes, and they may be just as imaginary notes of 
the real speech, or sermon, as some of those gravely set down by historians 
of the day, which were only so far justified as being in accord with the 
supposed feelings of the speaker. We have at any rate a production 
which reflects the kind of sermon the early Christians used to have; this 
is the traditional eloquence attributed to the first preachers of the Gospel. 

NoTesS ON THE VERSES.—Verse 22, ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth, a man.” 
There is no hint that Jesus was God, as the blasphemous superstition of 
later generations imagined.— Verse 23, ‘‘determinate,”’ fixed beforehand; 
the meaning clearly is that all things, even the cruel death of Jesus 
included, are appointed by God.—Verses 24-28: in support of what the 
speaker is about to say respecting the resurrection of Jesus he quotes from 
Psalm xvi., evidently from memory, from the Greek version, or ‘‘ Septua- 
gint,’’ as it was called from the Septwaginta, or seventy (Ixx.) translators 
to whom it was attributed.—Verse 27, ‘‘ Hades,’ not the ‘‘hell’’ of 
medizeval fancy, but the world of shadows, of the ‘‘unseen,” the 
departed.— Verse 29, ‘‘ Patriarch David.” It is not usual to speak of 
David as a patriarch, but as the word simply means ‘‘chief-father’”’ it 
is not inappropriate. His tomb is often spoken of by Josephus, and 
probably was as well known in Jerusalem as Henry VII.’s is at West- 
minster.—Verse 30, ‘Christ.’ This was the Greek word, meaning 
anointed, which stood for the Hebrew ‘‘ Messiah,’ sent, and referred 
to the coming Prince from God who should restore the kingdom to 
Israel. By this time the disciples were no longer in doubt that Jesus 
was the ‘‘ Christ,” though the setting-up of the kingdom was indefinitely 
postponed. It took a long time for men to see that Jesus was not to set 
up an earthly kingdom at all, and some of them have not even given up 
that dream yet.—Verse 37: the declaration that Jesus was indeed the 
Christ, and that he was living in a deathless life for evermore is followed by 
a statement of the conviction of the hearers. In (40) we read he exhorted 
‘‘with many other words,’’ and it was owing to his exhortation that 
many cried out ‘‘ what shall we do?’’ The answer is ‘‘ save yourselves,’’ 
‘repent and be baptised.” A large accession to the company of 
believers was doubtless made; we cannot fix too much trust on the 
numbers ; at the same time it is certain that in times of great religious 
excitement multitudes are powerfully affected by preaching. [| Compare 
Whitfield and Wesley last century, and Moody in this. |—Verses 43-47 : 
We find a picture of the little community, living in simplicity, sharing 
possessions, and in general behaving as Christians should ; but it is very 
doubtful whether this mode of life lasted long, or whether it was not 
rather an ideal than an actual achievement. 

Suecestions.—fa) The apostle is credited with using old scripture 
very freely for his own purposes, and Paul did so often. (See Romans, 
Galatians, &c.) No doubt many helpful and suggestive thoughts can be 
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found in the scripture; but we must be on our guard against trying to 
make it mean more than it was intended to. Much harm and folly has 
come of trying to interpret scripture in this way. People have wasted 
time in trying to unravel ancient oracles which had better been spent in 
improving present opportunities. Others have not hesitated to apply 
harsh words of ancient writers to their public and private foes. All this 
is against the truly religious spirit—the holy spirit which guides into all 
truth. (b) It is believed that ‘‘ breaking of bread’’ (verse 46) refers 
especially to the celebration of the Lord's Supper, and that thus day by 
day at their evening meal when all the day’s toils were over, these disciples 
met to commemorate Jesus by taking their meal in devout fellowship even 
as he appointed. How different the practices of many churches to-day, 
who have changed the simple meal into a mysterious ceremony about 
which the professed followers of ‘‘the Prince of Peace’’ have actually 
drawn the sword and given battle. (c) Blended with many mistakes, 
and clouded by much misconception, the Gospel of Jesus is still a power 
for good. Indeed unless it produces repentance—‘‘ change of mind ’’— 
and newness of life of which baptism is the outward symbol, it ceases to 
be a gospel. ‘‘ Not every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter 
the kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my Father which is 
in heaven.”’ 

Review Questions.—(1) What did Peter preach about? (2) What 
is “ Hades’? (3) What does ‘‘ Christ” mean?‘ Messiah’? (4) 
What did Peter's hearers ask? What answer? (5) How did the 
believers try to live together? 

W. G. Tarrant. 


Character and Conduct. 


Il.—SELF-CONTROL. 


es, living thing is created with certain wants. These wants 
~ help to keep it alive. If it had not these it would not try to get 
what is needed to support life. A plant is not made complete; it wants 
several things to help to make it grow. It wants air, and light, and 
nourishment, and so long as it lives it is always striving to get these. 
A dog wants all these and other things besides, not only to make it live, 
but to make its life pleasant, and so it seeks after these things. A man 
wants even more than the dog to make his life complete, though some 
men who are in asavage state want less than those who are civilized. 
The latter would be miserable if they were condemned to live the life of 
the former, simply because their wants would be unsatisfied. They have 
learned that to eat and drink and sleep is not all that has to be provided 
for, but that man is a thinking animal and that his mind—his thinking 
part—has to be fed as well as his body. So, as man gets more civilised, 
his wants become more numerous, and he has to strive more and more to 
supply them. As you boys and girls grow bigger and older you will 
want more, that is if you do not wish to remain just as you are. 

But in addition to these wants of ours, we have wishes or desires, 
which we sometimes mistake for wants. A man wants food to sustain 
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life; but he wishes for some particular kind of food or drink that he like 
the taste of, and fancies that he really wants it. A man needs, or wants, 
to be clothed, but he imagines that unless he is clothed in some peculiar 
fashion his wants are not supplied. Now it may so happen that there is 
no harm in his having the food, or drink, or clothes that he desires: 
although he could live without them, his having them will not be wrong. 
But suppose on the other hand that what he wishes for is not good for 
him. He may either let his wishes control him, or he may control his 
wishes. If he does the latter, he exercises self-control, as it is called, and 
the man who can do this is a finer character than he who allows his 
desires to master him. 

We speak of a man as being naturally lazy, or naturally passionate, 
or naturally selfish, or naturally stupid. By this we mean that he was 
born with these qualities, and that they did not come to him through the 
action of other people with whom he has been brought up. But sometimes 
we are able to add words to show that he has learned to overcome these 
defects of character, as, for instance, when we say “‘he is naturally 
passionate, but he has managed to curb his temper,” or ‘‘ he is naturally 
stupid, but he has studied hard to acquire knowledge.’’ Then we mean 
that he has controlled his nature; he has trained it so as to make it obey 
him. 

What has been said will explain what is meant by self-control, and it 
will show how important an element it is in the formation of character. 
Most of you know what is meant by ‘‘a spoilt child:’’ it is one who is 
allowed to have its own way, and to have every wish gratified. It is very 
sad when parents are so foolish as to spoil their children thus. Habits 
of self-control ought to be taught very early; the later this is done the 
more difficult it becomes to doit. It is these habits that help to keep a 
man from wrong-doing, from crime. It is self-indulgence, the yielding 
to desire, which is at the root of so much of the evil in the world. The 
terrible vice of drunkenness is an instance of this. 

Properly to exercise self-control we have to keep a guard upon that 
part of ourselves which we call our feelings. These may be very right and 
proper in themselves, and will not do much harm if kept in control. It 
is well at times to feel angry, or indignant, especially with wrong-doing 
or injustice, but we must not let our anger or indignation lead us to do 
what is wrong or unjust or imprudent. It is well to have feelings of pity 
for those who are miserable, but those feelings unless controlled may lead 
us to increase the misery we see. It is well to be zealous in doing good, 
but our zeal should be controlled by discretion, lest it deter others from 
helping us, or raise up opposition. 

Then our words require a good deal of control. The Chinese have a 
proverb, ‘‘When a word has once escaped, a chariot with four horses 
cannot overtake it. Learn then to watch over thy words.’’ A Hindoo 
writer says, ‘‘There is no greater source of good for man than that, 
though he guard nothing else, he guard his tongue. The wound burnt 
in by fire may heal, but a wound burnt in by the tongue will never heal.” 

Our feelings, our appetites (desires), and our words we have then to 
watch closely so as to keep them under control. A boy with a violent 
temper, who flies into a passion at the slightest provocation; who goes 
on eating and drinking for the mere pleasure of it; who uses foul words 
and low expressions, is one without self-control. A girl who lets her love 
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of dress, or admiration, absorb her thoughts, or who indulges in idle tittle- 
tattle, is in danger of losing control over herself, and of falling into sad 
and degrading ways. 

Persons who are ill often act very differently from what they would do 
were they in good health. Excuses are often made for them on that 
ground, when what they do shows they do not exercise self-control. But 
it must not be forgotten that to keep a strong hold upon our actions is a 
duty we owe to ourselves as well as to others, and that sickness does not 
make it less a duty. We often see persons who suffer much from bodily 
or mental pain showing great sweetness of temper and kindness of 
thought for others. These have learned the lesson of self-control well, 
and have not allowed their infirmities to get the better of their wills. 

[There are several passages from the Book of Proverbs that can be 
quoted in illustration of this lesson. See also the sayings of Jesus in 
Matt. v. 29, 30; Xvi. 24-20; xxiv. 42-51. | 


RICHARD BARTRAM. 


Sufint Glass Lessons. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


1h following lessons are only to be regarded as rough sketches—sug- 
gestions to the teacher merely—to be thought out in any odd moments 

during the previous week; for no lesson of ‘‘somebody else’s” will be of any 
real use until we have inwardly digested it, and made it our very own. 

Again.—We must throw ourselves heartily into our work if it is to be 
effective. Our words should be simple,—the nouns often repeated; our stories 
full of detail, and our manner of speaking lively and dramatic. Objects 
illustrating the lesson, pictures, and blackboard drawings, however crude, will 
help greatly in keeping up the attention of our little ones. 

Lastly.—Let us be careful not to attempt to teach too much at a time. 
It may often happen that half one of the following lessons will be enough for 
one afternoon, in which case it is far wiser to divide it than to attempt to 
crowd in the whole because it happens to be prepared. 


Hymn. (Wo. 139, S. S. Hymn Book.) 


God make my life a little light, 
Within the world to glow; 
A little flame that burneth bright 
Wherever I may go. 
O Father, help thy children; 
Do thou our footsteps guide: 
We walk in peace and safety, 
While keeping at thy side. 


God make my life a little flower 
That giveth joy to all: 
Content to bloom its little hour, 
Although its place be small. 
O Father, help, &c, 
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God make my life a little staff 
Whereon the weak may rest, 
That so what health and strength I have 
May serve my neighbour best. 
O Father, help, &c. 


LESSON I.—LIGHT. 


[Draw a picture of a candlestick with lighted candle on the blackboard. 
If you have coloured chalks, a red or blue candlestick, white candle, and yellow 
flame will be sure to please the children.] Now, children, what have I 
drawn? (pointing). Candlestick with lighted candle. What is this part? 
Candlestick. What is the use of it? To hold a candle. What is that? The 
candle. What is the use of it? To give us light when it is dark. What is 
this? The flame. Now we will write the word LiGHT on the blackboard, but 
it is rather a hard word because the sound won’t tell us just how to spell it, 
so we must look at the word well and then we shall know it again when we 
see it. [Then let the children spell it—L, I, GHT, emphasizing the first two 
letters and saying GHT together, because they do not follow the sound. 

We light a candle when we are in the dark and then we can see. If we 
are in this schoolroom and it gets dark, what do we do? Light the gas. 
Yes, we have gas here and that gives us a great deal more light than a candle 
would. [If the children are likely to have seen electric light the teacher may 
refer to that as giving a stronger light still.] Let us now learn part of a 
hymn ; I will say it over to you first. 


God make my life a little light 
Within the world to glow; 

A little flame that burneth bright 
Wherever I may go. 


You see the writer of this hymn thought that we ought to be like lights. 
Some of us can only be a tiny candle, perhaps; some of us, as we grow older, 
may give a light stronger than a candle, but we can all give some light if we 
only try. Were you ever out in a fog? In big cities there is sometimes a 
fog so dense that you can’t see anything a yard off. I was out once in one, 
and as I was walking alone I suddenly saw the light of a tiny lamp gleaming 
by my side, and then I heard a little boy’s voice— Please may I light you 
home?” It was only a tiny light, but still it would just let me see anything 
coming quite close, so I thanked him and said he might come with me, and 
he was so glad thus to be able to earn a penny or two to take home to his 
mother. And just as that boy’s tiny light was of use to me in the dark fog, so 
every kind act to your little companions will lighten their path. Now let us 
learn the hymn. [This makes a difference of occupation and after it is learnt 
the little ones might do a little marching or other exercise. | 

What have we been talking about? Light; yes, and the hymn asks that 
we shall be lights in the world ; that our lives may be so good, and kind, and 
helpful, that others may be the happier by our work. Weare not all able 
to be dig lights, but we can be good lights if we do our best. Now and then 
we find men and women, yes, and children too, sometimes, who have made 
the light of their good lives shine so that numbers of people were the better 
for the light; and here and there a great teacher comes, whose life is like the 
glorious sun itself, making us see more clearly than ever which is the right 
path to take. Such a teacher was Jesus, and he once told his friends a story 
about lights, (lamps, not candles, they couldn’t use candles in the hot 
country where he lived) which I think you may understand if you try. Who, 
among you, has seen a wedding? Have you hada peep at the bride as she 
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entered the church? did you see the bridesmaids in their pretty dresses 
following her, while the bridegroom was waiting to receive them inside? In 
the country where Jesus lived the weddings were not quite like they are here, 
and instead of taking place in the morning they were held in the evening 
when it is dark. ; 

Well! once upon a time there were ten girls who were to be bridesmaids 
at a wedding. I dare say they looked very pretty as they stood waiting for 
the bridegroom ; but they did not have a bunch of flowers in their hands as 
bridesmaids have in England. No, instead of flowers they each carried a 
little lamp. Lamps require oil to make them burn, and] dare say all the 
lamps burnt brightly when they came up to the church door. But they did 
know when the wedding party would come—they might have a long time to 
wait. Five of the young girls had thought of this, and so they had brought 
some more oil with them, but the other five hadn’t taken the trouble to carry 
more than was already in their lamps. And so they waited and waited; it got 
laterand later, and at last the young girls grew so very tired that they went right 
off to sleep. Presently they were aroused by singing. The wedding party was 
coming, and the song was heard, “ The bridegroom comes! the bridegroom 
comes! arise and meet him.” In a moment the sleepers awoke and seized 
their lamps ready to light the bridal party into the church. But the oil was 
nearly burnt out. The five who had brought more oil with them quickly refilled 
their lamps, but there was none over for theothers. Chdear! what could they do! 
the bridegroom would be there directly! they must run home and fetch more 
oil. But alas! they could not get back in time. The bridegroom came 
with his friends, and the five who had their lamps burning, went into the 
church with him, lighting the way—then the door was shut. Then came the 
five foolish girls back, but they could not enter in, it was too late. All the 
delightful time they had been hoping for was shut out from them now, and they 
could only go home again full of shame and sorrow for their past neglect. 

This story of Jesus was told to grown-up men and women, but I think we 
can all understand a little of what it teaches. We must remember that if we 
do our best in little things we shall be preparing for greater ones by and by 
Once there was a little boy named Tommy, who used to begin to cry when 
it was time to go to school, and when there he would idle away his time, 
and wouldn’t do his sums and wouldn’t learn to read! One day a gentle- 
man came into the school and showed the children a beautiful sugar pig, 
and said it should be given to the child who could read the best. Poor 
Tommy ! he would have liked that sugar pig! but it was too late to try then. 
He took the book and did his best, but it was no use, his months of idleness 
could not be made up by a quarter of an hour’s attention, and though he was 
the biggest boy in the infant class he hadn’t a chance of winning the prize. 
He was ‘‘ Too late.” [One or two more examples of this might be given. | 


LESSON II.—KEEPING BY THY SIDE. 


(Question on last lesson—Lieur.] I wonder whether any of you are 
frightened of being in the dark! Some little children don’t like going upstairs 
after it is dark; and I remember one little boy who was always ready in the 
daytime to run errands for his mother, but if sent to fetch anything when 
it was dark he got so frightened that he did not like to go at all. Shall I 
tell you what the boy did then? He used toask his little sister to go with him, 
and then he didn’t mind going. You see he did not like going alone. 1 
dare say you feel like that sometimes, don’t you? You like to know that you 
have a friend near you and then it is all right. 
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One fine summer’s day all the Sunday school children went for their treat 
in the forest. Bessie Smith was among them and she was all the happier 
because her father had managed to get a half-holiday and had come down to 
meet them. They had a very happy time, but at last evening came and the 
teachers called all the children to get into the vans. ‘‘ What a happy day it 
has been, father,” cried little Bessie. ‘I wish we could stop longer.” “It does 
seem a pity to go quite so soon, doesn’t it?” answered he. ‘Shall I ask the 
superintendent to let you stay with me and then we can have a pleasant walk 
to the train. But the station is two miles off; do you think you could walk 
so far ?” ~‘‘Oh yes, father,” was the pleased reply ; and Mr. Smith, having 
been given permission, set off with his little daughter across the fields. After 
walking on for some time, Mr. Smith wished to ask if they were going 
in the right direction, for he did not quite remember the road but no one 
was to be seen. On and on they trudged; the sun had gone down and it was 
getting quite dark, and after a time Bessie, who had been running alone 
chattering all the time, became quieter. Presently she said ‘‘It’s so dark, 
father; I can hardly see anything, I feel so frightened.” ‘‘ Never fear, little 
one,” replied her father, “‘It’ll all come right presently. Take a firm hold of my 
hand, keep close by me, and we shall get along famously.” Bessie seized the 
hand which was stretched out and, strange to say, she was no longer afraid. 
That comforting hand gave her courage and she went on bravely until at last 
two lights twinkling in the distance showed them that the station was close 
by, and in a few minutes more Bessie was cosily seated on her father’s knee 
in the train, sleepily thinking over her glorious day in the country. 

Now let me hear you say the hymn we began to learn last Sunday, and 
then we will learn the rest of the verse. 

' Oh Father! help thy children, 
Do thou our footsteps guide; 


While keeping at thy side. 

We have talked about how pleasant it is to have a friend with us when we are 
‘in the dark. And it is not only in the dark that we want a friend to help us, 
but if we are in pain it is nice to have father or mother near by, isn’t it? Once 
a little boy was staying with me, and he was taken ill. All night he was hot 
and feverish. Shall I tell you what comforted him most of all? Why, just 
my holding his hand. He didn’t want to be talked to, but he liked to feel 
that some one was near who would be ready to do for him anything he might 
want. 

Then, too, when you are inclined to chatter to one another in school, or 
get disorderly, what happens? Do I not say, ‘‘ Here, Frankie, or Sarah, come 
and stand by me.” Why do I say this? Not because I am angry, but 
because I see that Frank or Sarah is finding it a little hard to be quite good 
where they are, but if they are by teacher it somehow seems to make it easier 
for them to be good. The other day my brother and I took Tib, our black 
doggie, out for a walk. It was a frosty day, and Tib enjoyed his run so much 
that he forgot his manners a little bit. Seeing a street door open he rushed 
in after a pussy-cat, frightening some little children who were in the passage 
inside. We called him back but he would not come at first, so after that we 
had to scold him and say “ Now you must not run any more for a little while, 
you must keep near, Tib, keep near.” He understood us quite well, and he 
followed close behind, looking very much ashamed of himself. Then when 
we thought he might be trusted we told him he might run again; but the funny 
thing was he did not run off with a bound as he usually did, but he still kept 
close, looking up as if to say “ No, master, I don’t think I shall be good if I 
don’t keep near to you.” Wasn't he a funny doggie? 
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And now let me hear the last four lines of our hymn again. What does 
it mean? How can we keep by the side of God? By remembering that 
nothing can happen without Him, and that our Heavenly Father is so good 
and wise that He won’t let anything happen to us that will do our selves, 
(our ‘‘soul” grown-up people call it) any real harm if we always try to do what 
is right. And to each one of us he has given—what shall | call it—a little 
messenger who will whisper to us and keep us from doing the wrong thing if 
we will only listen, if we will only keep close to its side! This little 
messenger is called CONSCIENCE: if we only obey it, it will go on teaching 
us more and more until we shall not only not mind being in the dark, but we 
shall be strengthened to bear bravely all the troubles and dark days that will 
come to us through life. 

[If the foregoing lessons are divided into two, the second time the children 
might be taught to sing the words they have learnt. A good tune will be 
found for it in Sunnyside, No. 54.] 

Aunt Amy. 
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N America there are several Associations which bear different names, but 
are connected by having one definite object, that of service to the! outside 
world. The largest of these is the Look-up Legion ; amongst others are—The 
Ten times one is Ten Clubs, The Willing Workers, The Excel Bands, The Good- 
will Clubs, The Look-out Guards, &c. While each has its peculiar designation, 
they are all called WapswortH Cuuss, because they adopt the four Wads- 
worth mottoes :— 
Look up and not down. 
Look forward and not back. 
Look out and not in. 
Lend a hand, 


These mottoes were first used by the Rev. E. E. Hale, of Boston, in a book which 
he published some fifteen years ago, called Ten times one is Ten. In the book 
was a sketch of the life of one of his friends who was given in it the name of 
Harry Wadsworth, but whose real name was Frederic William Greenleaf. Though 
this friend died at the early age of thirty, he left a powerful influence on all who 
had crossed his path. ‘After his death,” says Mr. Hale, in a recently pub- 
lished letter, “I constantly met people, very different from each other, who 
told me of how much use he had been to them. . . . Perhaps you have 
noticed that the four mottoes are not prominent at first. Nor were they 
meant to be, but I did want to show how a character based on the three 
Christian graces, Faith, Hope and Love, of necessity wins its way and gains 
friends and power. The four mottoes simply translate these three words into 
the language of to-day. Only, as Love is the greatest of the three, and as Love 
must be active as well as well-intentioned, Love is expressed in ‘Look out and 
not in,” and “ Lend a hand,” while Faith and Hope have but one motto each.” 
The Wadsworth clubs have proved so successful in America, both among 
children and adults,—The Look-up Legion Club counts its members by thousands 
—that it encourages one to hope for great things from similar organisations 
in England. Anyone who would like to make the experiment of a Club may 
obtain specimen badges, cards of membership, &c., by writing to 8, Henrietta 
St., Cavendish Square, London, W. A few hints with respect to the starting 
and working of new Clubs will be given in a subsequent number of the Helper, 
: A. W. Oxrorp, 
Vicar of St. Luke’s, Soho, 
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.A SOCIAL SUNDAY EVENING. 


HAVE long thought that there must be in every large town many young 
people to whom, through various causes, home life is denied and who, there- 
fore, have nowhere to go after evening service, especially during the winter 
months. I have also long seen with regret that the good old practice of hymn- 
singing in our families, has all but died out. I came last year tothe conclusion, 
that to such young people a social gathering, now and then, after evening service 
would be a boon; all the greater if we could give a home-like feeling to it. 1 
determined to make the experiment, by inviting the teachers and elder scholars 
to a frugal meal at eight o’clock, to be followed by readings, hymn-singing, 
&c., up to half-past nine. The venture was so successful that we held several 
during the last winter, and have resolved this winter to hold one on every 
last Sunday in the month. So far, the attendance has been full and sometimes 
crowded, several members of the congregation being glad to joinus. The 
charge made is threepence, and we find that this nearly covers the actual cost. 
I am most fortunate both as to the skill and good-will of several teachers in 
carrying out the details. At the end of a long day’s work in church and school, 
I could not venture upon such an undertaking if | had not such efficient help. 
The singing of hymns is our main work for the evening. Sometimes we take 
an old favourite in the ordinary metres, and sometimes we have one with a 
solo and chorus. With these we have now a short reading or recitation; now 
a song from an oratorio; and nowa solo on piano, harmonium, or violin. 
Some of our more practised reciters have given great pleasure by reciting a 
favourite hymn. ‘Thus, all the members have an opportunity of contributing 
at some time or other, to the enjoyment and instruction of the whole, and 
great variety is secured. When the time comes for closing, I say a few words 
of thanksgiving and prayer, and we separate carrying with us, I am very sure, 
sweet and wholesome influences. I have carefully watched the meetings and 
have been struck, as well as pleased, by the good taste shewn by all in their 
contributions to the evening’s enjoyment. I do not remember a single case 
in which song or reading was not appropriate to the day as well as to the 
social character of the meeting. I have consulted my school officers and 
others and all join me in considering that the meetings have met a real need; 
that the influence is educative, without being obtrusively so; and that the 
religious influence is of the highest value. I venture, therefore, to put this 
report of our work before the readers of the Helfer in the hope that some 
may be led to try the same experiment, and that they may be rewarded by the 

same good results. 
RICHARD PILCHER. 


HOME LESSONS. 


What is the meaning of the word “ Genesis ?” 
What do we read about in the book of that name? 
What is the meaning of the word “ Exodus?” 
What event of importance is recorded in that book ? 
With the incidents of whose life does the book of Exodus deal ? 
. To what is the book of Leviticus chiefly devoted? [The teacher may 
pursue this line of question with reference to most of the other Old Testament 
books]. 

Te ihe Jews had five great feasts ; what were they ? 

8. At these feasts five of the Old Testament books are read; name the 
particular book read at each feast? 


ALA PH 


